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Puebla he erected thirty-five new churches, besides rebuilding numerous 
others; he encouraged the spread of religious fervor; investigated the 
tradition of the Miraculous Well of San Barnabe; reformed the Univer- 
sity of Mexico ; and founded two important colleges in Puebla, donating 
to them his fine private library. His " beloved Rachel ", however, was 
the cathedral of Puebla. Although this edifice had been begun in 1531, 
when Palafox arrived it was still far from finished, and it was the 
custom for careless debtors to say they would pay " when the cathedral 
was completed ". Palafox set to work fifteen hundred men directed by 
the best architects in New Spain, and in eight years the temple was 
completed. To-day it stands one of the finest churches in America, and 
a noble monument to the energy and taste of the illustrious bishop. 

Of even more interest to the general reader and historian than 
Garcia's central theme, the life of Palafox, is the incidental light which 
he throws upon seventeenth-century Mexico — receptions accorded vice- 
roys, life in Puebla and the capital, the physical appearance of these im- 
portant cities, education in New Spain, the University of Mexico, and 
scores of other important matters, all of which are treated in a way to 
reveal Garcia's masterful grasp of the history of colonial Mexico. 
These features alone would make the biography an indispensable book. 

The bibliography of over one hundred pages and over four hundred 
titles is one of the most valuable features of the work. The remarkable 
thing is that they are all in Garcia's private library. Among them are 
numerous unpublished manuscripts of great importance and many im- 
prints so rare that they are perhaps unique. 

Herbert Eugene Bolton. 

Papeles de Bolivar. Piiblicados por Vicente Lectjna. (Caracas: 
Litografia del Comercio. 1917. Pp. xv, 476.) 

Students of the heroic age of South American history have perhaps 
some acquaintance with the contributions made by Vicente Lecuna to 
the history of Great Colombia. He is the author of some critical 
studies of the technic displayed by the editors of the collections of docu- 
ments which have been published concerning Simon Bolivar. Several 
years ago he published a scientific study of the campaign of Carabobo 
in El Cojo Ilustrado, the leading literary journal of Caracas. When a 
delegate from Venezuela to the Pan-American Scientific Congress which 
assembled in Washington, he published an inedited memoir of the Liber- 
ator concerning the Congress of Panama. 

The motive for the investigations which have produced the volume 
under review may be best expressed in Lecuna's words. 

That I might be able to write a well-ordered narrative of the cam- 
paigns of Bolivar, some years ago I began to search for documents 
which would fill certain gaps in the published collections. The labor has 
not been in vain. In the national archives of Venezuela and in the 
archives of the Liberator I found hundreds of inedited documents ; 
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some of these were of great importance because they illuminated or ex- 
plained capital facts, others were less important, but all of these docu- 
ments were useful for the purpose of studying Bolivar's campaigns. 

The labor of Lecuna has consisted in extensive investigations in the 
public archives of Venezuela and in the classification and arrangement 
of the archives of Simon Bolivar, of Carlos Soublette, and of Mariano 
Montilla. In addition, he has secured many letters, documents, and 
copies of documents from private archives in Venezuela; he has ac- 
quired a collection of rare bulletins emanating from Bolivar's army in 
1813 and 1814; and he has purchased in Spain numerous proclamations 
and manifestos concerning the Liberator. When all the inedited or rare 
documents concerning Bolivar which have been discovered by Lecuna 
are published, they will fill several substantial volumes. 

The volume entitled Papers of Bolivar includes certain of his letters, 
political thoughts, proclamations and messages, miscellanea, articles for 
the press, and family documents. Of his letters there are printed in 
this volume more than two hundred and fifty, addressed to such persons 
as Pedro Bricefio Mendez, Mariana Carcelen de Sucre, Jose Fernandez 
Madrid, Mariano Montilla, Daniel F. O'Leary, Andres Santa Cruz, 
Francisco de Paula Santander, and Antonio Jose de Sucre. Among the 
political thoughts is reprinted Bolivar's memoir concerning the Con- 
gress of Panama. Among the proclamations and messages are printed 
drafts of some of the Liberator's messages to the Peruvian congress. 
The miscellanea contain a list of the books in Bolivar's library, unfortu- 
nately without date. A facsimile reproduction of El Democrata, Bogota, 
June 1, 1830, contains an article which throws light upon the assassina- 
tion of Marshal Sucre — a topic of perennial interest to South American 
historical writers. The articles prepared for the press include a brief 
essay on public instruction and an interesting article which contains 
Bolivar's views concerning the condition of Spanish America in 1829. 
The papers which concern the family of Simon Bolivar include a letter 
of his mother, the testament of his father, and that of his uncle, Juan 
Felix Jerez Aristeguieta. These papers also include an inventory of the 
deceased Liberator's property, dated Santa Marta, December 22, 1830. 

As Lecuna points out, the material which he edits in this substantial 
volume is supplementary to the great documentary collections concerning 
the Liberator: the fourteen volumes of documents collected by J. F. 
Blanco and Ramon Azpurua and published under the title of Documentos 
para la Historia de la Vida Publica del Libertador; and the thirty-two 
volumes of documents and memoirs edited by Simon B. O'Leary entitled 
Memorias del General O'Leary. In general, the technic of Lecuna is 
admirable. Many of the documents in Lecuna's volume are printed from 
drafts or from originals in the archives of the Liberator. A few are 
taken from copies, while others are reprinted from rare periodicals. In 
almost every case specific mention is made of the periodical in which 
the document was first printed, or of the public or private repository 
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where it was found. In numerous cases the letters or other documents 
are followed by careful, scientific, explanatory notes. For example, on 
pages 373-375 is found an illuminating note respecting Bolivar's family. 
Unfortunately, the sources of the information which the editor incor- 
porates in his notes are not always mentioned. 

William Spence Robertson. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1016. Volume I. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1919, pp. 
507). Any one who wishes to see how much the American Historical 
Association has developed in the last twenty-five years would do well 
to compare this volume with the Annual Reports of the early nineties. 
Those volumes contained much excellent matter, but they were almost 
wholly composed of papers read at the meetings, for the society's activ- 
ities were practically confined to those annual sessions. Now its activ- 
ities are multifold, and never has there been a more impressive exhibi- 
tion of them than in this volume. Nearly 300 of its 500 pages are occu- 
pied with their products — reports of the thirty-second annual meeting, 
held at Cincinnati, of the executive council, secretaries, treasurer, and 
various committees, of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch, of the conference of historical societies, of the conference of 
hereditary patriotic societies, of the committee on a centre for higher 
historical and other studies in Washington, and of the conference which 
founded the Hispanic American Historical Review. The report of the 
Public Archives Commission carries with it an impressive statement of 
the condition of the public records of New Jersey, by a committee of 
New Jersey citizens, showing the appalling extent to which in that 
state (and similar investigations would show similar conditions in many 
another state) negligence and fires and pilferings and illegal detentions 
have deprived the commonwealth of historical materials which were 
once in its archives but now are not. In another interesting appendix 
to the same report, Professor Charles E. Chapman describes summarily 
the archives of Buenos Aires, Santiago de Chile, and Lima. The report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, consisting of the extant cor- 
respondence of R. M. T. Hunter, is reserved for the second volume of 
the report. The substantive historical papers derived from the meeting 
and here printed are eleven in number. Mr. Herbert Wing discusses 
the assessments of tribute in the Athenian Empire; Professor Paul van 
den Ven, of Louvain and Princeton, the question, When did the By- 
zantine Empire and Civilization come into Being; Professor K. Asa- 
kawa, the life of a monastic sho in medieval Japan ; Professor Chalfant 
Robinson, " History and Pathology " (specifically the case of Louis XL). 
Professor A. H. Lybyer gives a graphic and informing account of Con- 
stantinople as capital of the Ottoman Empire. Professors Wallace 
Notestein and Roland G. Usher set forth some of the chief unsolved 



